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correspondence between Metre and Mood, we 
can scarcely glide, as suggested p. 238, from 
the Spenserian stanza to the ottava rima, by 
merely characterizing the latter as simpler and 
easier-paced. Spenserian stanza is nothing if 
not dignified, too dignified to be even forced 
into satire. Whereas ottava rima has an innate 
and well-nigh irresistible tendency that way. 
Its terminal couplet produces a grotesque, 
jigging effect, as one of Byron's critics pointed 
out long ago, and as Byron himself knew per- 
fectly when he indited Don Juan. 

Blank verse is handled well and at length. 
Yet I fail to understand why Wordsworth and 
Byron should be ignored, and Tennyson put 
off with a line, p. 199, top. Wordsworth's blank 
verse is a model of lucid exposition, Byron's 
of feigned doubt or intense defiance, while 
Tennyson's is great in many more ways than 
mere " delicacy of construction." Stedman is 
quite right in dwelling upon the originality, the 
strength and condensation, the virility of Ten- 
nyson's heroic blank verse, in distinction from 
his idyllic. The quotation from Faustus, p. 227, 
is awkwardly introduced ; the student might 
easily blunder into assigning it to Hyperion. 

There are numerous points, some general, 
some special, that I should like to discuss with 
the author. For instance, why Dryden and his 
set tried so persistently to force riming couplets 
on the stage. Was it not because blank verse 
in the hands of the later Stuart dramatists had 
become so incoherent in structure as to be un- 
distinguishable from prose ? 

For the purposes of the present volume too 
much space is allotted to the Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English period. Our verse begins for 
ordinary students with Chaucer. The sporadic 
remains of alliteration and Hebungen can be 
touched upon lightly in passing. Our students 
need, first and last, thorough training in the 
more common forms of verse as they are used 
by the greatest poets, and to this end every- 
thing else should be sacrificed in such a manual. 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF inveigle. 



Serenius derives it " from the Germ, wiegeln, 
in aufwiegeln : to excite, Swed. upwiglia, a fre- 
quentative of the M. Goth, wagian: to excite, 



to move." This is impossible on account of 
the intial v. Ihre, on the contrary thinks that 
the Swedish word may come from the English : 
A. S. wiglian, to beguile. But Junius and 
Skinner suggest that inveigle may be from the 
French aveugle : blind, aveugler: to blind, 
hoodwink, deprive of sight; hence inveigle 
would mean : to blind the eyes, or, metaphor- 
ically, the mind, and thus to mislead, to entice ; 
equivalent to the English expression " to throw 
dust in the eyes " (Richardson). Mliller's Ety- 
mologisches Woerterbuch derives our word 
from the Italian invogliare, which means to 
raise the desire or wish of somebody; "but 
other words, especially the Fr. aveugler, It. avo- 
colare, Prov. avogolar seem to be mixed up 
with it." Wedgwood sides with Milller: "it 
is probably from a false notion of the etymology, 
that we find it spelt aveugle." Palmer's Dic- 
tionary of Corrupted Words takes it ftom the 
Fr. aveugler: " the in- was perhaps due to the 
idea that the word meant : to draw in, to en- 
snare; perhaps a connection was imagined 
with inveigh — Lat. invehere." Webster's and 
the Imperial Dictionary likewise derive it from 
the Norm, enveogler ; Fr. aveugler. Skeat 
would take the word from the same source, if 
it were not for the spelling. 

This derivation certainly looks reasonable 
enough, as far as the meaning of the word is 
concerned ; the only difficulty would be to 
account for its form. Many different spellings 
are cited in the dictionaries, all representing 
however the tonic vowel as an i (Continental) 
sound. If we can account for this sound, we 
should consider the derivation from Fr. aveugle 
as established. Lat. tonic gives us in Anglo- 
Norman oe or eo (representing perhaps an o 
umlaut) ; this gives us in Middle-English e, 
later an i sound, e. g. Lat. bdvem > Norm, boef 
> M. E. beef ; Lat. pdpulum > Norm, poeple > 
M. E. peple, poeple, people ; Lat. priba're > A. 
N.pruver, but as a tonic syllable, 3d. pers. plur. 
proevent, > M. E. preoven,preven, preserved in 
the compound reprieve ; Lat. move're > M. E. 
meven, etc. Therefore from Lat. *in-ab-ocul 
-are we get by regular change the A. N. en- 
veogler, cited in Kelham's Norman Glossary ; 
hence the M. E. envegler, the tonic vowel 
changing according to the regular rotation of 
English vowel-sounds, into an i sound, repre- 
sented in this word by ei. The representation 
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of the 1 sound by ei is perhaps no more strange 
than the representation of the same sound by 
ie in retrieve, the derivation of which from A. 
N. retroever, Fr. retrouver is undoubted. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Earlham College. 



The Third Annual Convention of The 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica was held at Boston University, Boston, on 
December 29th and 30th, 1885. About sixty 
professors and instructors were present from 
forty-one different institutions and seventeen 
states. At the four sessions of the Convention 
the following ten papers were read by their 
authors : 

On the best Method of teaching Modern 
Languages, by Dr. Paul Carus, Boston ; Col- 
lege Instruction in Modern Languages : What 
should be taught, by Mr. William Cook, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston ; 
The Realgymnasium Question in Germany, by 
Prof. A. M. Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; German Classics as Means of Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Julius Goebel, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore ; The Place of English 
in the College Curriculum, by Prof. Th. W. 
Hunt, College of New Jersey, 'Princeton ; On 
the use of English in teaching Modern Lan- 
guages, by Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond; The Collective Singu- 
lar in Spanish, by Dr. Henry R. Lang, Charles- 
ton High School, Charleston; Requirements in 
English for Admission to College, by Prof. Jno. 
G. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ; Adjectival and Adverbial Rela- 
tions ; their Influence upon the Government 
of the Verb, by Prof Sylvester Primer, College 
of Charleston, Charleston ; Modern Language 
Study in Ontario, by Mr. Charles Whetham, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Besides 
these, three other communications were pre- 
sented, from Prof. Alcee Fortier, of Tulane 
University : The French Language of Louis- 
iana and the Negro-French Dialect ; from 
President Henry E. Shepherd, of the College 
of Charleston : A Review of Gosse's ' From 
Shakspeare to Pope'; and from Prof. J. J. 
Stiiertzinger, of Bryn Mawr College : Remarks 
on the Conjugation in the Wallonian Dialect. 

A specially interesting feature of the third 



session was the appropriate remarks of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, on the in- 
troduction of Modern language study into the 
schools preparatory to college. He urged 
upon the members of the Association, in for- 
cible language, the great importance of di- 
recting their efforts toward a thorough reform 
in this branch of our educational system as the 
surest basis for improvement in the colleges, 
and cited the good results that had accrued 
from the unity of the Ontario scheme of 
education, which he regarded as worthy of 
imitation. 

From the German Philological Association 
(Modern Language Section) a letter was re- 
ceived, through the President, Prof. Wilh. 
Vietor, containing a resolution, passed at their 
meeting in October last, expressive of sympathy 
for their sister Association of America in its 
aims and efforts at reform. 

The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in Baltimore, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1886. 



THE ETYMOLOGY 

endemes(f). 
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So far as attempts have been made to trace 
the derivation of the Anglo-Saxon adverb en- 
demes(t), association with ende ' end ' has been 
assumed. Leo, restricting his references to 
two passages (Aelfr. Horn. II, 214, 516), confi- 
dently translates— "endlich; " and it is signifi- 
cant to observe that Thorpe, at these places, 
had translated by "finally" and "at length" 
respectively. Ettmuller (Lex. p. 21) offers a 
choice: "Aut substantivum endeme, -es, si 
endemes, praeferas, statuendum videtur, aut 
superlativus adjectivi deperditi ende ponen- 
dus;" and then, by way of exclusion, adds, — 
" compositani esse vocem ex ende et nicest non 
credo." He defines with " par iter, extreme" 
and notes Boeth. ch. 41, §1. It is to the corre- 
sponding metre in Boeth. that Grein's ■ purely 
subjective definition, "penitus, prorsus," re- 
fers, — further occurrences, from Ps., being sep- 
arately arranged under "simul." 

The opinion here offered is, that endemes(t) 
is always best translated by pariter (or the 

1. Groschopp's Grein has cndemnes (for endemes), — an 
oversight made doubly strange by its repetition in the late 
American edition of- that work. 
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